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dwindled slowly into the sour crabs and empty husks of
popular superstition on which the swine of modern society
are still content to feed.
It remains to indicate briefly some facts which point to a
wide diffusion under various names of customs similar to the
taboo. As might have been expected, the taboo is found,
though in a less marked form, among the Micronesians,
Malays, and Dyaks, all of whom are ethnologically connected
with the Polynesians. In Micronesia both the name and the
institution occur : the inhabitants of certain islands are for-
bidden to eat certain animals and the fruits of certain trees ;
temples and great chiefs are tabooed from the people; any-
one who fishes must previously for twenty-four hours abstain
from women ; * in conversing with women men are not
allowed to use certain words, etc. Again, the Malays have
the custom, though apparently not the name. In Timor and
the neighbouring islands the word for taboo is pamali (or
pomali} ; and during the long festival which celebrates a suc-
cessful head-hunt the man who has secured the most heads
is pamali; he may not sleep with his wife nor eat from his
own hand, but is fed by women. Pamali is a Javanese word,
and had originally in Java and Sumatra the same meaning
that it now bears in Timor. In Celebes a mother after child-
birth was pamali. Amongst the Dyaks of Borneo thepamati
(called by the Land Dyaks porikK) is regularly practised at
the planting of rice, harvest home, when the cry of the
gazelle is heard behind, in times of sickness, after a death,
etc. At the harvest home it is observed by the whole tribe,
no one being allowed to enter or leave the village. The house
where a death has taken place is pamali for twelve days,
during which no one may enter it and nothing may be taken
out of it. A tabooed Dyak may not bathe, meddle with fire,
follow his ordinary occupation, or leave his house. Certain
families are forbidden to eat the flesh of particular animals,
as cattle, goats, and snakes. The taboo is often indicated by
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